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Ruthie  writes  about  history  and  trails 
in  the  Kananaskis  Valley 


The  first  night  that  she 
trekked  out  under  the 
stars  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  Charlotte 
“Ruthie”  Oltman  knew 
she  belonged  there. 
Today,  some  eight  years 
later,  she  is  a living 
legend  in  the  Kananaskis 
Valley  and  has  written  a 
couple  of  books  about 
the  area. 

Her  history  of  the 
region  entitled  “The 
Valley  of  Rumours  . . . 
the  Kananaskis”  and 
“The  Kananaskis  Valley 
Hikers’  and  Cross 
Country  Skiers’  Guide” 
(AOC  financed)  have 
made  author  publisher 
''Ruthie''  the  reigning 
authority  on  the  Valley. 

Both  books  were 
published  in  1978  after 
four  years  of  exhaustive 
research.  Oltmann  hiked 
and  skied  every  trail  in 
the  Valley,  including  one 
named  after  her,  in 
putting  together  the 
Guide  and  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hours  in  various 
archives,  libraries, 
museums  and  speaking 
with  local  inhabitants  in 
piecing  together  the 
history  of  the  Valley. 

“In  writing  the  books  I 
was  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time,”  she  says, 


“I  didn’t  have  any 
research  instruction  so  I 
learned  as  I went  along.” 

After  completing  the 
text  for  her  first  book  she 
went  into  hospital  two 
days  later.  “My  stomach 
reacted  because  I was 
so  keyed  up  over 
finishing  it”,  she  recalls. 
“I  almost  quit  the  Guide 
twice  but  a friend  kept 
me  writing.  It  was  a thrill 
to  finally  see  it  in  print.” 

A publisher  whom  she 
approached  recom- 
mended that  she  publish 
the  books  herself. 
Demonstrating  resour- 
cefulness she  selected  a 
printer  and  distributed  the 
books  herself  to  retail 
outlets  throughout 
Alberta.  The  Guide  has 
now  gone  into  its  second 
printing  and  the  History  is 
selling  steadily. 

The  Valley  is  located 
approximately  90  km 
west  of  Calgary  in 
Kananaskis  County. 
Snow-capped  mountains, 
alpine  meadows,  clear 
bubbling  streams,  glacial 
lakes,  evergreen  forests 
and  rolling  foothills  make 
up  the  scenery  of  the 
area.  Kananaskis  County 
is  being  developed  as  a 
year-round  multi-use 
recreational  area. 


Ruthie  with  her  books.  Her  dog  Kelly  (insert)  goes  along 
on  the  hiking  and  skiing  outings.  In  total  distance  she 
has  probably  hiked  and  skied  across  Canada. 


Glen  Roelofs  looks  ahead  to 
greater  heights  for  the 
Gotschna  Ski  Haus 


Skiers  are  notorious  for 
their  fussiness  when  it 
comes  to  ski  equipment. 
Industry  observers  note 
that  skiers  prefer  to  deal 
with  speciality  houses 
when  purchasing. 


Several  years  ago,  Brian 
Roelofs  of  Lethbridge 
realized  this  and  he 
opened  the  Gotschna  Ski 
Haus.  The  formula  has 
proven  successful  to  this 
day. 


Selling  a complete  line 
of  main  brand  name 
sporting  goods,  Got- 
schna manager  Glen 
Roelofs  (Brian’s  brother) 
says  that  the  bulk  of  the 
store’s  revenue  still 
comes  from  ski  equip- 
ment. 

Located  in  a beautiful 
AOC  financed  wood- 
frame  construction 
building  of  ski  chalet 
design,  the  store  has 
built  up  a strong  clientele. 

The  building  was 
designed  by  Glen  and 
Calgary  architect  Grant 
Watson  with  sporting 
goods  retailing  in  mind. 

The  facility  has  an  in 
house  computer  which 
keeps  tabs  on  inventory 
at  the  point  of  sale. 

There  are  three 
separate  terminals  in- 
cluding one  on  the 
bottom  floor  which 
handles  team  sales. 

Qualified  skiers  are 
employed  in  the  sales 
area  where  they  apply 
expert  knowledge  in 
outfitting  skiers  for  safety 


and  performance.  Eight 
people  work  full  time  and 
another  nine  work  part 
time  during  peak  periods. 

For  the  time  being, 
Gotschna  Ski  Haus  is  the 
leading  sporting  goods 
retailer  in  Lethbridge 
specializing  in  ski 
equipment.  The  Roelofs 
take  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  as  long  as  the 
skiers  are  heading 
downhill  in  Pincher 

Creek,  Alberta,  Kimberley 
and  Fernie  in  British 
Columbia,  then  their 
business  will  continue 

climbing  to  greater 

heights. 

Both  the  brothers  have 
had  university  business 
training  and  this  has  paid 
off  handsomely  for  them. 
In  addition  to  his  Got- 
schna involvement,  Brian 
is  also  involved  in  a 
retread  manufacturing 
and  retail  sales  company. 


Partly  on  the  strength  of  its  versatile 
salesmen  Gotschna  has  been  rolling 
since  it  was  opened.  (Left),  Glen  stands 
in  front  of  his  AOC  financed  store. 


Loaded  up  and  ready  to  roll,  a shipment  of  Glascon  fibreglass  boats  is  ready  to  leave  the  factory  for  dealer  distribution 

in  Saskatchewan. 

Glascon  Ltd.  makes  ripples  throughout  the  fibreglass  industry 


Glascon  Ltd.  makes 
ripples  throughout  the 
fibreglass  industry. 

Thos  Hedryk  comes 
by  his  knowledge  of 
moulded  fibreglass 
almost  by  osmosis.  He 
can  fill  in  anywhere  in  his 
plant  — having  worked  at 
everything  from  mould 
maker,  to  salesman,  right 
through  to  shop  foreman 
and  production  manager 
before  striking  out  on  his 
own. 

Hedryk’s  explanation  of 
his  company’s  name 
typifies  his  attitude  about 
doing  business.  “It  took 
me  two  years  to  get  that 
name.  I just  kept  putting 
letters  together  and 
juggling  them  around  until 
I came  up  with  Glascon.  I 
wanted  a name  with  lots 
of  scope. 

“Lots  of  scope”  is 
what  AOC  financed 
Glascon  Ltd.  is  all  about. 
In  Thos’  own  words,  “We 
have  made  everthing 


from  soup  to  nuts.” 
Today,  Glascon’s  major 
product  lines  are  motor 
home  components,  van 
roofs,  boats,  and  bits  and 
pieces  of  moulded 
fibreglass  for  the  trailer 
industry. 

The  line  of  durable 
fibreglass  Glascon  boats 
is  marketed  in  Alberta, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  parts  of  British 
Columbia.  This  year  it 
surpassed  the  other 
industrial  lines  which 
means  that  Glascon 
doesn’t  have  to  depend 
quite  so  much  on  outside 
custom  fabrication. 

Hedryk  is  un- 
derstandably proud  of  the 
sleek,  metalic  crafts 
which  are  designed  and 
built  right  down  to  the 
upholstered  fold-down 
seats,  at  the  Lethbridge 
plant.  He  estimates  that 
from  first  mould  to  the 
final  glistening  two-tone 
paint  job,  it  takes  up  to 


one  week  to  complete  a 
boat. 

“We  don’t  have  a 
massive  assembly  line  to 
worry  about  here.  We 
can  concentrate  on 
quality.  When  people  buy 
one  of  our  boats  they 
know  they  can  come 
back  here  for  service  and 
satisfaction.  We  sell  it 
and  we  have  the  parts  for 
it.” 


“With  the  experience 
I’ve  had,  I would 
definitely  recommend 
AOC  to  other  Lethbridge 
businessmen.  I found  the 
thing  to  be  straight 
forward,  and  easy  to  find 
out,  and  easy  to  get 
answers.  If  the  project 
looks  good,  it  seems  to 
me  AOC  is  ready  to  go 
on  it.” 


Thos  Hedryk,  (left).  President  and  his  brother  Bob, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Glascon  Ltd. 


Autoform  Concrete 
automatically 
paves  its  way 
toward  success 


Traditionally  sidewalk 
placing  has  been  very 
labour  intensive  and  time 
consuming.  Autoform 
Concrete  Ltd.  of 
Wetaskiwin  has  changed 
that  with  an  automatic 
concrete  sidewalk  placing 
service. 

Owned  by  the 
Thiessen  family,  the 

business  is  managed  by 
Edward  and  Eric 

Thiessen  along  with  John 
Bronco,  a shareholder 
operator  who  has 

recently  joined  the  firm 
bringing  with  him  a crew 
of  qualified  concrete 
placers.  It  has  taken  off 
in  the  past  year  providing 
automated  concrete 
curb,  gutter  and  sidewalk 
placing  services  to 

municipalities  and  real 
estate  developers  in  the 
small  towns  around 
Wetaskiwin. 

Except  for  major  firms 
in  Edmonton  and  Calgary, 


who  have  automated 
equipment,  most  Alberta 
firms  manually  place  the 
concrete,  curb,  gutter 
and  sidewalk.  Generally, 
the  larger  companies  are 
not  interested  in  the 
relatively  smaller  jobs  in 
the  rural  towns,  and  the 
smaller  companies, 
though  fiercely  com- 
petitive are  hard  pressed 
to  match  the  lower  cost 
and  efficiency  of  the 
completely  automated 
operation. 

Autoform  uses  an 
automated  slipform  paver 
purchased  with  an  AOC 
loan.  The  machine 
simultaneously  trims  and 
paves  in  one  operation, 
thereby  reducing  grade 
preparation  time,  and 
eliminates  the  need  for 
forms  and  unnecessary 
support  equipment. 
Several  of  the  machines 
are  presently  in  use  in 
Alberta  and  they  are 


Workmen  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a piece  of  curb. 
The  machine  does  all  the 
rest. 


paving  the  way  to 
remaining  competitive  in 
the  industry. 

Within  the  past  few 
years  Autoform  has  had 
major  contracts  of 
$100,000  or  more  in 
Vegreville,  Grande 
Centre,  Edson,  Leduc, 
Red  Deer,  Didsbury  and 
of  course  Wetaskiwin. 
There  have  been  many 
smaller  jobs  as  well.  “We 
try  to  keep  it  within  a 
1 50-mile  radius  of 
Wetaskiwin”,  says  Ed- 
ward. “That  way  we 
keep  the  men  happy.” 

Despite  the  automated 
nature  of  their  business, 
the  Thiesen’s  men  are 
still  vitally  important  to 
the  business.  “If  you 
have  good  people 
working  for  you  then  the 
rest  is  easy,”  according 
to  Ed.  “We  brought  most 
of  our  men  from  the  East 
where  they  had  worked 
under  me  for  years.  We 
just  phoned  them  up, 
flew  them  out,  and  put 
them  to  work.” 

At  its  peak  in  the 
summertime  Autoform 
employs  28  people.  In 
the  winter  this  figure 
dwindles  to  five  in- 
dividuals who  busy 
themselves  with  bidding 
and  preparing  equipment. 

The  company’s  growth 
potential  is  limited  only 
by  the  short  season  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather.  Concrete 
placement  usually  runs 
from  mid-May  to  early 
November. 

The  key  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  business 
has  been  the  experience 
of  all  involved.  Before 
starting  Autoform,  Ed- 
ward had  almost  thirteen 
years  in  the  concrete 
industry  and  Eric  had 


been  involved  with 
construction . The 
Thiessen’s  shrewdness 
and  business  acumen  in 
bidding  has  proved  in- 
valuable in  winning  their 
contracts. 

Edward  Thiessen  has 
many  kind  things  to  say 
about  the  Alberta  Op- 
portunity Company.  “If 
AOC  didn’t  help  me  I 
wouldn’t  have  got  going,” 
he  says. The  manager  of  a 
bank  which  was  unable 
to  help  him  sent  him  to 
the  crown  corporation 
which  finances  Alberta 
business.  “I  hadn’t  heard 
of  them  ...  but  I sat 
down  with  their  loans 
officer,  we  worked  things 
out,  and  AOC  loaned  me 
the  money  enabling  me 
to  use  the  working 
capital  I had.  I didn’t 
know  there  was  financial 
help  like  that  in  this 
country.  I’m  very  grateful 
for  their  assistance.” 


Shareholder,  operator, 
John  Bronco  on  top  of 
Autoform's  original  slip- 
form  paver.  The  company 
now  has  two. 


The  Krygiers  of  Calberta  Manufacturing 

can  get  you  through  blistering  heat  and  numbing  cold 


Many  of  the  small 
businesses  that  AOC 
finances  are  family  af- 
fairs. Calberta  Manufac- 
turing Ltd.  of  Calgary, 
owned  and  operated  by 
the  Krygier  family  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Started  in  1 963  by 
Sam  Krygier  with  help 
from  his  sons  Henry,  Al 
and  Dave,  Calberta 
manufactures  uniforms 
and  Arctic  wear. 

Calberta  developed 
slowly  until  1970  when  it 
finally  realized  excellent 
growth  potential.  Alberta 
Opportunity  Company 
financed  production 
equipment  helped 
produce  the  uniforms 


which  were  subsequently 
sold  to  fire  departments, 
transit  departments  and 
oil  firms,  to  mention  a 
few. 

The  company  also 
markets  shop  and  lab 
type  coats  and  has 
gained  recognition  for  its 
heavy  Arctic  coats  and 
outerwear.  It  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a product 
line  incorporating  flame- 
proof insulated  and  non- 
insulated  clothing 
specifically  designed  for 
use  throughout  oil,  gas 
and  pipeline  industries. 

1 ‘We’ve  recently 
established  our  first 
direct  sales  location,” 
says  Al,  “which  allows 


us  to  display  a wider 
range  of  goods  to  the 
public  and  eliminate  the 
middleman  giving  the 
consumer  a better 
price.” 

The  Krygiers  forte  is  in 
knowing  what’s  available 
in  various  cloths  for 
various  uses.  “Our  goal 
in  acting  as  an  advisory 
on  new  product 
development  is  to  be 
regarded  as  being 
capable  of  giving  the  oil, 
gas  and  pipeline  in- 
dustries honest  in- 
formation to  process  their 
requirements.  If  we  can’t 
help  our  clients,  we’ll 
refer  them  to  people  who 
can.” 


The  Calberta  assembly  line  is 
rigid  in  its  quality  control 
(Above),  from  left  to  right  the 
Krygiers,  Sam,  Dave  am 
Henry,  Al  is  absent. 
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Global  Thermoelectric  Power  Systems  Ltd. 
generates  business  around  the  world 


When  the  3M  Com- 
pany of  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota decided  to 
discontinue  commercial 
production  of  ther- 
moelectric generators, 
key  divisional  employee 
Don  Peterson  had  other 
ideas.  He  and  a couple 
of  Alberta  businessmen 
convinced  six  of  his 
fellow  workers  and 
several  Bassano  citizens 
to  join  them  in  digging 
into  their  own  pockets 
with  some  help  from  the 
Alberta  Opportunity 
Company  (AOC)  to  take 
over  operations. 
Together  they  in- 
corporated Global 
Thermoelectric  Power 
Systems  Ltd.  and  moved 
to  Bassano  to  start  a firm 
which  since  then  has 
grown  to  become  a world 
leader. 


In  reversing  the  “brain 
drain”  Peterson,  Tom 
Nystrom,  Larry  Helger- 
son,  Layne  Wilson,  Har- 
old Skiba,  Ed  Pitcher  and 
Jack  Brennan  came  to 
Canada  from  the  United 
States  bringing  with 
them  impressive  techni- 
cal competence  and 
knowledge  in  the  field  of 
gaseous  fueled  thermo- 
electric generators. 

A thermoelectric 
generator  is  a device 
which  produces  electrical 
power  through  the  direct 
conversion  of  thermal 
energy  into  electrical 
energy.  The  generator 
has  no  moving  parts  and 
thus  is  virtually  main- 
tenance free.  The 
product  is  protected  by 
numerous  world-wide 
patents  which  are  owned 
by  the  3M  Company  and 


from  Global  Ther- 
moelectric has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to 
manufacture  these 
generators  for  com- 
mercial application. 

The  company’s  present 
family  of  generators  are 
marketed  throughout  the 
world  and  are  used  to 
provide  electric  power  in 
remote  areas  where 
commercial  electric 
power  is  not  available. 
Typical  applications  are  in 
the  telecommunications, 
transportation,  scientific 
and  military  sectors. 
Some  of  Global’s  clients 
include  Nippon  Electric 
Co.,  General  Telephone 
Electronics  International, 
Bechtel,  Motorola, 
General  Electric,  Alberta 
Gas  Trunk  Line  (AGTL), 
Arabian  American  Oil 
Company  (ARAMCO)  and 


Global's  thermoelectric 
generators  are  shipped 
around  the  world.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  Global 
warehouse  is  a special 
underground  shelter  built 
especially  to  house  gener- 
ators bound  for  Iraq. 

the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
military  establishments. 

The  Bassano  plant’s 
production  is  divided  into 
two  basic  operations 
element  manufacture  and 
thermopile  assembly. 
After  all  parts  have  been 
inspected  in  Quality 
Control  element 
manufacture  begins.  “It’s 
almost  like  baking  a cake 
using  the  best 
ingredients,”  says 
Peterson  about  ther- 
moelectric materials 
production.  Global  uses 
high  maturity  raw  based 
metals  (some  of  which 
are  99.999  + % pure)  in 
this  phase  of  ther- 
moelectric material 
production.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in 
assembling  the  major 
component  of  the 
generator,  the  ther- 
mopile. Over  1,500  parts 
must  be  hand  assembled 
with  the  aid  of  assembly 
fixtures  and  they  all  must 
be  technically  correct.  It 
must  all  be  very  precise 
and  calls  for  a great  deal 
of  experience  and  talent. 


A Japanese  client  exam- 
ines one  of  the  many 
pieces  of  a generator  with 
Larry  Helgerson.  Each  ther- 
mopile has  over  1,500 
parts. 


Cabinets  are  big  business  for  Mastercraft 


In  19  7 1 Ernie 
Townsend  and  William 
Burton  were  working  for 
Mastercraft  Cabinet  Sales 
Ltd.,  a subsiduary  of 
Fairway  Construction  Ltd. 
of  Lloydminster.  After  the 
parent  company  pulled 
the  plug  on  Mastercraft 
because  of  problems, 
Townsend  and  Burton 
took  over  the 
"Mastercraft”  name  and 
they  have  never  looked 
back. 

Having  outgrown  three 
progressively  bigger 
plants,  the  Edmonton- 
based  company  now 
manufactures  its  kitchen 
cabinets  and  vanities  in  a 
19,800  sq.  ft.  plant 
which  employs  twenty- 


two  people.  Mastercraft’s 
cabinets  are  sold  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
British  Columbia  and  the 
Northwest  Territories. 

To  date  they  have  sold 
over  7,000  cabinet  sets, 
enough  to  fill  every  home 
in  a city  the  size  of  Fort 
McMurray.  Recently  the 
firm  has  abandoned  high 
pressure  laminating 
techniques  in  favour  of 
genuine  wood  craft- 
smanship. "This  will”, 
Townsend  says,  "mean  a 
change  in  sales  emphasis 
and  hopefully  a 
corresponding  increase 
in  profits.” 

Mastercraft  will  be 
adopting  the  peg  and 
dowel  system  which 


ensures  excellent 
construction  and  precise 
measurement  in  the 
building  of  cabinets.  This 
method  will  come  on 
stream  when  the  com- 
pany moves  into  yet 
another  new  plant  in 
June  of  next  year. 

The  new  30,000  sq. 
ft.  plant  will  be  located  in 
the  Fort  Saskatchewan 
area.  Construction  will 
get  underway  in  January. 
The  facility  will  be  for 
production  only. 

This  also  means  that 
Mastercraft  will  be 
opening  one  or  two  retail 
outlets  in  Edmonton  in 
1980. 


Townsend  relaxes  against  on© 
of  his  modular  cabinet  sets  sn 
front  of  his  favorite  saying 
(Above),  the  Mastered  . 
showroom  adjacent  to  the 
present  plant. 
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People  going  places  stop  at  the  Snack  Shack 


Shack  is  now  serving 
customers  year  round 
under  Peppler’s  direction. 
Closing  time  is  midnight 
instead  of  10  p.m. 

The  restaurant  provides 
the  types  of  food  usually 
associated  with  fast  food 
outlets  such  as  ham- 
burgers, chicken  and  ice 
cream  but  it  is  also 
equipped  to  handle 
catering  projects  and  is 
the  prime  caterer  in  the 
Manning  area. 


The  Snack  Shack  in 
Manning  is  a favorite 
stopping  point  for 
travellers  on  the  highway 
between  Peace  River  and 
High  Level.  Town 
residents  and  those  living 
in  surrounding  farm 
communities  frequently 
drop  in. 

Owned  and  operated 
by  Wayne  Peppier  it  is 


the  only  successful, 
privately  owned,  fast 
food  drive-in  outlet  within 
a 55  mile  radius.  Peppier 
purchased  the  restaurant 
with  savings  and  some 
Alberta  Opportunity 
Company  (AOC) 
assistance. 

Open  for  six  months  a 
year  under  previous 
management,  the  Snack 


Snack  Shack  owner  Wayne  Peppier  and  his  smiling  staff 
serve  a ton  of  chicken  a week  through  this  window. 
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